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WE have received Part 3 of Vol. xxxiii. | 
of the Thoresby Society’s publication. | 


This contains something more than sixty 
pages of the Monuments of St. John’s 


Vhurchyard, Leeds, brought to a conclusion, | 


and also the Indexes (Persons and Places) 
to the volume. There are two articles be- 
sides: Mr. William E. Preston’s account of 
an eighteenth-century dispute over the tithes 
of Farnley between Juliana, Countess of 
Burlington, and Sir Abstrupus Danby; and 
Professor Frederick Dawson’s ‘ Paganini in 
Leeds (January, 1832).’ The great violinist 
gave two concerts in the Leeds Music Hall, 
creating all the wonted enthusiasm, though, 
as one can see by the notices in the news- 
papers, there was more delight than under- 
standing. The article is illustrated by a 
photograph of Westmacott’s beautiful bust of 
Paganini—obviously idealised, but yet of suf- 
ficient truthfulness, one can but believe, to 
refute the witness of the caricatures; and 
by a reproduction of an interesting early 
lithograph showing the scene at the former 
of the two concerts with Edward Booth, the 
Leeds pianist, accompanying. The orchestra 
provided for the occasion was so sadly in- 
efficient that Booth was called upon to im- 
provise an accompaniment from the violin 
part alone. A curious story—illustrating, 
as Professor Dawson says, the way in which 
much musical history is written—tells how 
one J. Bywater, who “‘ led the band ’’ upon 
the occasion of Paganini’s visit, requested 
leave to ‘‘ just touch’? Paganini’s violin, 
and, upon leave being given, “ repeated from 
Memory with astonishing power and _ bril- 
liancy the whole of the extremely difficult 
lece’’ which Paganini had just performed. 
his was put about sixty years after the 
event in a volume of Musical Reminiscences ; 
ho contemporary mention of it is to be dis- 
covered. Professor Dawson is inclined to 





| find the origin of the story in Bywater’s 
successful playing from memory of a diffi- 
| cult solo on Irish Airs which he had heard 
the composer play a short time before. The 
feat is related in a book by a pupil of 
Bywater’s, who, be it noted, makes no men- 
tion of the exploit at the Paganini concert— 
though that, if only it had occurred, would 
have redounded more signally to his master’s 
glory. 


[N the Journal of the British Society of 

Master Glass-Painters for October, 
which we received the other day, the Editor, 
Mr. J. A. Knowles, comes, in his ‘ History 
of the York School of Glass-painting,’ to 
the Great East Window of York Minster and 
to John Thornton. Mr. Knowles is able to 
set right some few small misapprehensions 
that have become current about Thornton. 
Thus, he was not engaged to carry out as 
| well as to design the work himself, as has 
| been rather absurdly supposed, in disregard 
not only of the impossibility of the task, but 
also of mediaeval custom with regard to sub- 
division of labour. Again, his contract was 
not for the production of a finished piece, 
but for professional service at a weekly wage. 
His wages and gratuities by the agreement 
would amount altogether to £46 a year—good 
payment in those days. Mr. Knowles gives 
some amusing details about French arrange- 
ments for the payment of glass-painters. 
The standard of business morality among 
these craftsmen was no higher than among 
workers in other trades; they would scamp 
work where they could. So cathedral 
authorities had recourse to the glass-painter’s 
wife to ensure that the work undertaken was 
properly done. When it was completed and 
passed as satisfactory she was presented with 
the price of a new hat. 

The mediaeval glass in the church of 
Holme-by-Newark, Notts, has recently been 
cleaned and re-leaded. We are told that it 
was found to be heavily encrusted on the 
inner side with a solid, opaque coat like 
limewash—which was made by lime from the 
stone flooring flying up as dust and sticking 
to the glass when wet with condensation of 
moisture on cold nights. Possibly, too, it 
may have come from whitewash off brushes 
when, from time to time throughout the 
centuries, the church was being whitened— 
as happened to the glass at Wells. This was 
all scraped away with a knife. The re- 
leading is according to the plan approved 
by the Society for Protecting Ancient 
Buildings in their report on York Minster, 
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with leads mainly %¢in., some jin. Instead 
of the modern flat leads, half-round leads 
like those of the Middle Ages have been 
used. 


(HE latest instalment of the ‘ Records of 
Buckinghamshire,’ the Journal of the 
County Architectural and Archaeological 
Society, brings three good papers: Mr. 
Francis W. Reader’s ‘ Discovery of a Draw- 
ing of Wendover Market House’; ‘ The An- 
nual Progress of New College,’ by the 
Editor, Mr. G. Eland, and ‘ Two Bucking- 
hamshire Paintings of the Doom,’ by Mr. E. 
Clive Rouse. The first discusses a drawing, 
by an amateur hand, but carefully observant | 
of detail, of a building whose disappearance | 
without trace had long been matter of regret. | 
The drawing had come into the possession | 
of a lady whe had no particular interest in | 
Wendover but happened to preserve it, and | 
offered it, as possibly now of interest to him, 
to a friend of hers on his being appointed 
Vicar there. Mr. Reader has made from it 
a conjectural restoration of the house as it 
may have been in the fifteenth century. The 
second paper, after a short account of 
Michael Woodward, Warden of New College 
in the days of Charles Il, gives us a tran- 
scription of his memoranda concerning the 
estates of New College at Great Horwood, 
Bucks, part of the contents of three small, 
vellum-bound volumes in the College Bur- 
sary. This is a record which no social his- 
torian of the period should neglect; the gen- 
eral reader will find it among the most en- 
gaging and instructive of the sources of the 
kind that have been published ; and the stud- 
ent of minor biography will gain from it new, 
and very favourable, light on the character 
of Michael Woodward. The remains or re- 
cords of the Doom in Buckinghamshire 
churches number about a score; the two on 
which Mr. Clive Rouse writes are that at 
Denham and that at Winslow. The Den- 
ham example is uncommon in_ treatment, 
which has now, by recent cleaning, been more 
clearly made out, and in its position, over 
the south door. The Winslow Doom—again in 
an unusual position, on the north wall—is re- 
markable as being work as late in date as 
c. 1500, and executed in oils, as well as for 
the conception of the scene and the extra- 
ordinary richness and high finish of the exe- 
cution. A note—with sketch—on the wall- 





paintings at Radnage may also be men- 
tioned. The most important of these—thir- 
teenth-century work—are in the splays of the 





eastern lancet windows. 








A FEW words in ‘The Way of Youth ’— 

the first article in the American Review 
for October—bring the attractive figure of 
Louise Imogene Guiney once more before us, 
Mr. Ralph Adams Cram, who tells the 
story, knew her well in the ’eighties (“ 
living spirit out of Irish faery tales’) when 
she and her mother were living in Aubum- 
dale on substantially nothing a year. Pre. 
sident Cleveland made her post-mistress of 
this suburb, and seemed thus to have settled 
the question of maintenance, which for post- 
mistresses in those days was proportioned 
to the business done at the post office. At 
first sufficient, business suddenly began 
alarmingly to decline. Careful Investiga- 
tion revealed that the district was a favourite 
retreat of Protestant missionaries who, hay- 
ing discovered that Lou Guiney was a 
Catholic, were buying all their stamps at 
other neighbouring post-offices. When this 
had been ascertained, Lou Guiney’s friends 
took vigorous concerted action, buying stamps 
and other Government paper in such quan- 
tities that an emissary was sent down to 
Auburndale to find out what it was all about, 
lt would appear that the result of his visit 
was to obtain for the postmistress a fixed 
salary, independent of the amount of busi- 
ness done. Louise Guiney remained post- 
mistress at Auburndale post-office tif a 
change of Administration cast out all the 
holders of Government appointments and 
herself among them. 


WE have inspected with great enjoyment 
the exhibition of some one hundred and 
fifty specimens from Sir Ambrose Heal’s col- 
lection of eighteenth-century goldsmiths’ 
trade-cards, which is being held at the Gal- 
leries of Crichton Brothers, 22, Old Bond 
Street, to 13 Nov. A main purpose of it is 
to draw attention to the historical value of 
these engravings as records of the individual 
craftsmen, their wares and the actual shops 
where they carried on their trade. The cards 
have also no little topographical interest, 
supplying the names and location of old 
streets and _ illustrating occasionally street 
scenes and shop interiors, thus recording the 
architecture and fashions of their day. They 
offer, too, some very pleasant examples of 
the engraver’s art—Hogarth himself being 
among the performers. Trade-cards of gold- 
smiths working during the eighteenth cen- 


tury are not easily discovered. Sir Ambrose 


can report the finding of only some 


350 specimens. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


ETHNOGRAPHY OF EARTHQUAKES. | 


pAets tremors have been felt at some 
time or other in nearly every part of the | 





globe and therefore the oe ar distri- | 


bution of beliefs connected with them is 
almost universal. The primitive philoso- 
pher has to delve into his mythological con- 
cepts in order to ascertain their origin. To 
a simple, unsophisticated individual what 
can be more natural than the explanation 
given by our forefathers, that the earth was 
supported by a powerful being who when 
tired of carrying his burden in one position, 
attempted to ease his discomfort by shifting 
his position a little, whereupon an earth- 
quake resulted ? 

In ancient times, as well as among peoples 
on a relatively low stage of culture, the 
earth was not always believed to be what we 
know to-day. Some imagined it to be flat 
and square, others round ; some thought that 
it curved upwards and the sky came down to 
meet it; some again, that the sky was a 
solid roof, and that it was possible to get 
up on to it through a hole in the horizon. 
In Muhammedan mythology the mountains 
of Qéf are supposed to encompass the whole 
of the earth. The Bible does not give any 
definite explanation of the cause of earth- 
quakes, but when we read that the earth has 
pillars, foundations and four corners, it 
does not need much imagination to under- 
stand the prevalent belief of the ancient 
Hebrews. And the same belief was publicly 
expressed by a ‘‘ learned gentleman ”’ living 
in Chicago as late as the year 1932. Tales 
of mighty giants either supporting the earth 
on their shoulders or shaking it in their 
desperate struggles, are numerous in ancient 
mythologies and are found in almost every 
country; the following ethnographic data— 
far from being exhaustive though they are— 
will show their wide distribution. 


1. Europe. 


According to European mythology earth- 
uakes owe their origin to the struggles of 
@ chained Prometheus or other powerful 
beings. Thus, among the Greeks, Atlas, a 
Titan, warred against Zeus, and as a punish- 
ment was forced to support the heavens on 
his hands and shoulders; whenever he 
Moves an earthquake results. The Letts have 





their Drebkuls, the Earth-Shaker. The 
Norsemen said that earthquakes were caused 
by the struggles of the chained Loki. 

The modern Europeans no longer express 
such ideas, but have retained some beliefs 
which may fairly be regarded as remnants of 
primitive conceptions. Thus cattle, es- 
pecially in Great Britain, are supposed to 
give warning of earthquakes by their un- 
easiness. Rasen of earthquakes are con- 
sidered as warnings to be cautious; and 
among the white population of the United 
States such dreams foretell a change of state 
or affairs. An English rhyme descriptive of 
the current beliefs is: 

These are things 

An earthquake brings; 

At nime of the bell 

They sickness foretell; 

At five and seven they betoken rain; 

At four the sky is cleared thereby 

At six and eight comes wind again. 
Among the Magyars earthquakes since time 
immemorial were regarded as prognosticating 
general disaster. ‘ 

ASIA, 


The idea that earthquakes are caused by 
the movement of the animal or object sup- 
porting the earth is widespread in Asia. 
Thus in the Celebes earthquakes are caused 
by the world-supporting hog rubbing himself 
against a tree; the elephant of the Hindus, 
the bull of the Moslems and of the Malays, 
and the frog of the Mongol lamas are all 
creatures who carry the earth on their backs 
or heads, and the earth shakes when they 
stretch or shift. 

The Bogobos give an elaborate account of 
the cause of earthquakes. They say that the 
earth rests on a great post which a huge 
serpent is trying to remove; therefore when- 
ever they feel the shocks, they make their 
dogs howl or otherwise raise a noise so that 
the serpent may be frightened away. And 
among the Filipinos in general a ceremony 
must be abandoned immediately if an earth- 
quake occurs; else, it is thought, the owner 
of the rite will surely die. eismology has 
almost reached its perfection in Japan. But 
old beliefs die seo ay and the unlettered class 
still persist in their belief that earthquakes 
are caused by a huge whale creeping under- 
ground. Almost identical ideas are current 
in Siberia with its immense areas of uncul- 
tivated frozen waste lands; here the mam- 
moth is substituted for the whale. The 
native tribes, finding mammoths embedded in 
ice and the bones of mammoths in the 
ground, ascribe earthquakes to the burrowing 
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of these huge beasts. Further south in Tibet, 
the lamas, with their love of pomp and 
splendour, say that the earth rests on nothing 
less than a golden frog, and ‘‘ whenever this 
oom qe Son had occasion to scratch its 
ead or stretch out its foot, that part of the 
earth immediately above was shaken.’ 

In India the mythological explanation of 
the phenomenon is, as we have seen, the 
movement of the earth-bearing elephant, 
Airdvat. But popular opinion inclines more 
towards the theory that earthquakes are 
caused by certain demons, as is evident from 
the custom of blowing on the conch-shell 
(Turbinella rapa) and of making other 
noises. The Shans of Burma ascribe earth- 
quakes to a great fish which is said to live 
under the earth with its tail in its mouth; 
sometimes when it wakes up from its slum- 
bers, it bites its own tail, and its quivering 
with pain causes the earth to tremble. But 
this explanation holds good only when a 
severe shock is felt. Little earthquakes, they 
say, are caused by little men living under- 
ground knocking on the roof of the world 
above their heads whenever they feel lonely. 
The Garos are an intermediate Mongolian 
tribe inhabiting north-eastern India. Accord- 
ing to one of their versions the earth is 
supported by four leys like a table; a mouse 
running up and down one of these legs 
causes an earthquake. The natives of Moa, 
Leti and Lakor, islands of the Indian Archi- 
pelago, imagine sage eee to be caused by 
Grandmother-Earth shaking the earth to 
ascertain if her children are still alive. And 
finally, the Fijians maintain that when 
Dengeh, like Prometheus, “turns about or 
trembles in his cave, the earth shakes and 
quakes exceedingly.”’ 


AFRICA. 


In some important points African beliefs 
about earthquakes are different from those 
found in other continents. Here we do not 
meet our familiar giant or animal carrying 
the terrestrial globe and occasionally shaking 
it. According to some tribes earth tremors 
come from Kyala’s commandeering the souls 
of the dead; the shaking is caused by the | 
stamping of the feet; or, in serious cases, 
by the anger of the god. 

The Wajagga otal earthquakes to be 
caused by the stamping of the feet | 
of the spirit-host hurrying to their chief. | 
In Nkole, the she-demon Nyabingi gives | 
notice of her presence by making the earth | 
shake; in Uganda the earth is said to rest | 
upon a big rock in Lake Victoria’ Nyanza, | 











where a son of the sea-god Mugusa 
lives; when he walks quiakig earthquakes 
result. In Christian Abyssinia, the Guinea 
Coast, Cameroon Mountains, Loango and 
the Gold Coast it is believed that earth. 
tremors are caused by God wishing to punish 
the wicked. 

In Ashantee several persons used to be put 
to death after an earthquake in order to pro- 
pitiate the earthquake-god Sasabonsun, 
Houses which had been thrown down or 
damaged by an earthquake were sprinkled 
with blood before being rebuilt. When a 
part of the king’s house at Kumasi was 
thrown down by an earthquake, fifty you 
girls were slaughtered, and the mud to be 
used for the repairs was kneaded with their 
blood. | When the Masai feel a shock of 
earthquake, they say that a number of 
warriors are going on a raid, or that a 
mountain is trembling, or that spirit soldiers 
are going on a march. The Bari have a more 
materialistic explanation; among them it is 
because the mountains are fighting. Some 
Masai and Bari, however, attribute earth- 
quakes to the mere trembling of mountains. 
When the Nandi feel the tremors of an earth- 
quake they say that spirits or devils, oiik, 
are moving from one underground place to 
another, and of course the subterranean 
stamping of their feet causes the earth to 
shake. The Swahili alone seem to have dif. 
ferent ideas. They believe that a big fish, 
named Chewa, swims in a vast ocean; on its 
back there is a stone, and on this stone stands 
God’s ox, and on the ox’s horn rests the 
earth. When the ox is tired and shifts the 
weight from one horn to the other, the earth 
shakes. 

NortH AMERICA 


Among the North American Indians an 
earthquake is supposed to be caused by the 
movement of the earth-bearing tortoise. 

The belief in the turtle as the upholder of the 
earth was common to all Algonquian tribes, to 
which belong the Arapaho and the Gheyenne, 
and to the northern Iroquoian tribes. Earth- 

uakes were caused by his shifting his position 
rom time to time. 

The Eskimo explains earthquakes by say- 
ing that the earth rests upon pillars which 
are now mouldering away with age; so they 
frequently crack and thus make the earth 
tremble. The Kwakiutl of the north-west 
coast are of opinion that earthquakes are 
made by ghosts; during the tremor they all 
go out of the house to beat fast time in order 
to drive the ghosts away. The Tlingits are 
their neighbours. According to one of their 
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myths, the earth rests on a post and Old- 
Woman-underneath, Hayicd’nak, attends to 
this post; when she is hungry fhe earth 
shakes; so the people put grease in the fire 
and it goes to her. Another myth of the 
same people relates that when the Raven 
tried to drive her away from the post, the 
earth quaked; and still a third myth says 
that she attends to a big pot over a fire— 
when she is angry with those about her, the 
cover of the pot shakes and the earth moves. 





The southern Californians believe that | 


when the Creator made the world, He fixed 
it on the back of seven giants, whose move- 
ments caused earthquakes. Among the 
Fernandeno earthquakes are not looked upon 
as signs of divine anger; they could be pro- 
duced at will. To do this 

-si and roped-off ground painting was 
aye anidie at whic a sa teed. old- 
ing twelve radiating strings, the ends of which 
were in the hands of as many assistants. 
When he shook the cords the earth quaked, and 
whatever person he had in mind became sick. 

The Maidu thought that the earth was 
nearly circular in shape, floating on the 
surface of a great sea; it was anchored by 
five ropes to prevent it from drifting about, 
and the ropes were stretched taut by the 
creator. Occasionally some being seizes these 
ropes and shakes them, and this causes earth- 
quakes. The same conception exists among 
the Luiseno. According to a Maricopa 
myth, when Cipas died he went under the 
earth, where he still lives; whenever he 
yawns a little or turns over, an earthquake 
results, 

The Yuchi thought that earthquakes were 
caused by a being who lived in the bowels of 
the earth; he sometimes shook and jerked 
the earth to find out how much water re- 
mained upon it. 


CENTRAL AND SoutH AMERICA. 


Not much evidence is available to show 
what the natives here believed to be the 
cause of earthquakes; but customs connected 
with earthquakes show that they were im- 
uted to supernatural beings if not to gods. 

he Cuna Indians of Panama have faith in 
certain persons, called néle, who are said to 

possessed of supernatural powers. 
néle could call thunder, cause floods, invoke 


earthquake shock was felt both the Aztec and 
the Texcocan parents lifted their children up 
by their heads; else, they thought, the 
children would stop growing. The Kagaba 
confessed their sins Soclen solar and lunar 
eclipses and earthquakes, hoping no doubt 
thus to appease the deity causing the disas- 
ter. The Guahivo of Colombia believe that 
the phenomena of solar and lunar eclipses 
and of earthquakes are signs from heaven 
and precursors of misfortune; when these 
take place, they immediately start crying, 
shooting their arrows in the air, and beating 
on their musical instruments in order to 
placate (or frighten) the gods. 


CONCLUSION. 


On the whole, the natives of Europe and 
Asia, with their relatively higher culture, 
explain the phenomenon by mythology ; those 
of North America by magico-religious beliefs ; 
those of South America by almost purely 
shamanistic ideas; and Africa alone explains 
the phenomenon on militaristic principles, 
but if we take into consideration the fre- 
quent raids and the highly organized 
military system of some of the African kings 
of the past, e.g. Chaka, our task of explain- 
ing this seeming anomaly becomes quite 
simple. The dominant idea among all these 
peoples is the same or a very slight modifica- 
tion of it—the earth rests on a not too solid 
foundation, and when danger threatens its 
existence, it shakes. But this is un- 
doubtedly of independent origin and cannot 
be attributed to a diffusion of culture. 
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. ‘ABIDE WITH ME: -. 
There is a curious uncertainty as to the 


_ date of composition of this hymn by the R 
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‘**T UCRETIAN ”’ DICKENS. — In 
‘ Sketches by Boz,’ Dickens includes in 
chapt, xii, ‘Greenwich Fair.’ The chief 
place of resort is the park, where lovesick 
swains become violently affectionate and the 
ladies 
enhance the value of stolen kisses by a vast deal 
of struggling, and holding down of heads, and 
cries of ‘ Oh! Ha done, then, George!—Onh, do 
tickle him for me, Mary !—Well, I never!” and 
Lucretian ejaculations. 

The ‘ O.E.D.’ only recognises ‘‘ Lucretian ”’ 
as an adjective referring to the Latin poet. 
But it seems unlikely that Dickens had any 
acquaintance with the author of the ‘ De 
Rerum Natura,’ who does not, so far as I 
know, provide any ejaculations of the sort. 





The lady, however, in Shakespeare’s ‘ Rape | 
on, sd “ ee | but had not been shown to anyone. 


of Lucrece,’ did protest at length against 
the advances of Tarquin, and as Dickens’s 
work shows a thorough acquaintance with 
Shakespeare, I take this to be the explana- 
tion of the adjective. 

V. R 


(1) The usual view is that of the prefatory 
memoir to the ‘ Remains’ of the author by 
x 0 
(Rivington, 1850, pp. ii., iii.) This er. 
that after preaching his last sermon at 


Yeohi (Speck, | Lower Brixham Church on Sept. 4, 1847, he 


placed in the hands of a near and dear relation 
the little hymn ‘ Abide with me.’ 


This seems to imply that the hymn was 
already written ; though it does not definitely 
Say so. 

(2) But this is excluded by the late Mr, 
W. Maxwell-Lyte, who claimed to be ‘one 
of the few living descendants of the author,” 
in a letter which he wrote to The Times on 
Sept. 12, 1925. 


He preached his farewell sermon a 
after the service walked slowly home to his 
house at Berry Head. It happened that on that 
night there was one of those glorious sunsets 
which are sometimes to be seen at Torbay. 
The sun was setting in a blaze of glory and the 
purple hills of distant Dartmoor stood out 
darkly against a flaming sky. . The setting 
day reminded him insistently of his life, which 
was drawing swiftly to its close. It was during 
this walk that he prayed that before he died 
he might be allowed to write one message of 
consolation to humanity which would endure 
for ever. On arriving home he went to his 
study and there and then wrote the immortal 
hymn which has enriched our language and 
brought comfort and consolation to millions. 


Mr. Maxwell-Lyte thus clearly states that 
the hymn was written after the last service on 
Sept. 4, 1847, while Mr. Lyte’s daughter 
seems to imply that it was already written 


(3) Both these accounts appear to date 
the composition of the hymn on or about 
Sept. 4, 1847. <A very different date is sug- 


| gested by Dr. T. Herbert Bindley in a letter 


ISTORICAL AND OTHER ESSAYS: | 


PRESENTATION VOLUMES (See 
elxvii. 190; clxviii, 46, 96; clxix. 171). — 
Though not actually a ‘‘ presentation vol- 
ume,’ the following may be recorded under 
the above heading: 


trude Schoepperle Loomis,’ edited by R. G. 
Loomis. New York, 


Press; Paris, Champion; 1927. (Contains 


essays on Arthurian and other subjects). 
W. W. Gurtt. 


Columbia University | 


| in 1820. 


to the Spectator of Oct. 3, 1925 (p. 547): 
Lyte died in 1847. He wrote ‘ Abide with me’ 
In that year Lyte as a young clergy- 
man was staying with the Hores at Poles Hore 
near Wexford. He went to see an old friend 
William Augustus Le Hunte, who lay dying, 
and who kept repeating the phrase ‘ Abide with 
me.’ After leaving the bedside Lyte wrote the 


\ . | hy . ; ; a 
‘ Medieval Studies, in Memory of Ger- | yma, and gave a copy of it to Sir Franch 


Hunte, William Augustus Le Hunte’s brother, 
amongst whose papers it remained when they 
passed to his nephew the Rev. Francis le Hunte. 
These details were given me some years ago by 
Sir George Ruthven le Hunte, grandson of 
William Augustus, and I have recently had 
them confirmed by members of the family. 
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I am not within reach of a file of the | ’ . 

Spectator or The Times, and do not know Readers Oueries. 
whether any further light was thrown on the j = 

subject. Apart from that, the easiest way | (\APTAIN JOHN MASSBHY.—This officer, 
to reconcile the two (or three) traditions who had served ‘‘ with great applause ”’ 
would be to suppose that a draft of the hymn | under Marlborough, took a commission in 
was in existence in 1820, but that it was not | 1720 in the service of the Royal African 
regarded as fit for publication until the ap- | Company. In 1721 he and a portion of the 
proach of the end of Lyte’s life caused him | troops under his command mutinied and 
to take it in hand once more, and put it | carried off one of the company’s ships from 
into its final shape. This would be con- | the River Gambia. Massey was executed 
firmed if the copy among Sir Francis le | foy piracy in 1723. 1 should be glad to 


Hunte’s papers showed immaturity, or at | have particulars of his earlier military 
least decided variation from the final form. | career. 





Lawrence PuHILiips. | J. M. Gray. 
eumous SURNAMES.—The following IERUT.-COLONEL ALEXANDER 
are some curious surnames which occur GRANT.—I should be glad to have any 
in Coventry documents, 1340-1450. Not all | biographical information regarding this 
of them are from the Midlands. officer, who in 1816, as a captain in the 


Feyrmayden, Golyas, Hobuldode, Hose- Royal African Corps, founded the settlement 
wyf, Hurreman (? a maker of caps of coarse at Bathurst, River Gambia. He  subse- 
cloth), Masemaker, Mussheroun, Pouch- | quenty received a commission in the 3rd 
maker, Segge, Towker, Velym, Whittecalf. | West Indian Regiment and in 1824 was act- 

M. D. H. | ing governor of Sierra Leone. 


“ HUMBLE RELATIVE” OF CAN- J. M. Gray. 
NING.—Feliz Farley’s Bristol Journal | 
for Saturday, March 26, 1836, contains the IR WILLIAM BUTTS, M.D.—Can any 


following obituary : _Teader of ‘N. and Q.’ say if the above 

March 10 at Cullompton, in her 8ist year, | ©™nent physician in the time of Henry 
Mrs. Murch, relict of Mr. Murch, a respectable | VIII was ever President of the Royal Col- 
tradesman, and aunt to the late Right Hon. | lege of Physicians (London)? 


George Canning, who was not unmindful of his| He is known to have become a member of 

humble relative. the College late in life, but no one has been 

This may interest contributors who from | able to p toned yet if he ever became, as 

time to time have sent notes on Canning. | go celebrated a man might be expected to, 
C. Roy Hupteston. | president of it. 

FARLY PIPE-LIGHTING.—The following | F. B. W. 


is from Hugh Holland’s ‘ Pancharis,’ 
tig Queen Katherine’s love for Owen 
udor : 


As into some one centre of the glasse 


UZZ: A GAME. — In chapt. iii. of 
‘Little Women ’ the girls ‘‘ were in the 
midst of a quiet game of ‘ buzz.’’’ This is 
; likely to be long forgotten, as the book ap- 

The Sunny beames we doe contract to light : i rea it? 1 ana 
Divj Ie peared in 1868-9. W hat was it! nd no 
 endly oe ee oe Lon wd | details in Webster’s Dictionary of 1896 or 





So fierce Cupido causde his fiery brand the relevant ‘ B’ section of the Oxford Dic- 
Upon that Hagle-eye of his to light. . . tionary, which was published in 1900. 
B. H. N. SENEx. 


UR AMATEUR GENEALOGISTS. — I | , 
0 read some time ago, in an evening paper, | BEN JONSON QUERIES. — 1. Johnson’s 


that a well-known Frenchman would soon|~ ®2agram on Thomas Coryat, printed in 
be leaving London. He “is of remote Eng- | his ‘ Crudities’ (1611), begins: 

lish extraction. His wife is the grand- | ‘Trie and trust Roger, was the word, but now 
emehier of ... who was the son of a! Honest Tom Tell-Troth puts downe Roger, 
wealthy English manufacturer who migrated | How? 


to France.”’ Genealogy is puzzling enough,| Who was Roger? Is “Trie and trust 

Without the evening Press complicating it | Roger” found elsewhere? 

with conundrums. | 2 On the King’s Birth-day (‘ Under- 
Hersert SouTHam. wood) : 
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... doe not refuse 
To take thy Phrygian Harp, and play 
In honour of this cheerefull Day : 


What is the Phrygian Harp? 
B. H. N. 


ATER-MILLS.—Several books have been 

written describing wind-mills. Have 

any similar books been written about water- 
mills ? 

I wish particularly to obtain information 
as to the output of flour (preferably in 
lbs, per ge from the average-sized Eng- 
lish water-mill. 


R. JOHN STATFELDT, GERMAN, — 

Dr. Dee, the famous alchemist, records 
in his Diary (J. E. Bailey’s edition), for 
13 Sept., 1595: ‘‘I dined with the Earl of 
Derby at Russell House, Mr. Thynn there, 
and Mr. John Statfeldt, German, being 
there.’”’ The earlier edition by the Camden 
Society gives the reading ‘‘ Mr Thymothew,”’ 
but this is corrected by Bailey to Mr. Thynn, 
who may conceivably have been Francis 
Thynne, the Chaucer commentator. Who, 
however, was the German gentleman ? 


E. B. G. 


BIRMINGHAM MBEDAL.—Can anyone 

give any particulars of a Birmingham 
medal in my collection? It is about'the size 
of a five-shilling piece and shows evidence of 
having been gilt. On the obverse at the top 
is a crown and the following inscription : 

Struck to commemorate the presentation of 
colours to the Birmingham Royal Associations 
June 4 1798 Jorden (?) fecit et dedicavit. 

On either side are flags. 

On the reverse is a seated female figure 
facing right, handing a laurel to a boy. The 
inscription runs: ‘‘ Ducit amor patria— 
instituted June 10, 1797.’’ On the left is a 
tablet with a crossed cornucopia and case of 
arrows and above and below are certain ini- 
tials: L.B.L.H.V. BLA. Perhaps Mr. CasH- 
MORE can help. 


T. Cann Hueues, F.s.. 


“ DPIFE” = STREAM.—This word will 

be recognised by those familiar with 
Sussex place-names. Mr. J. Turle, in his 
book, ‘The England I Love Best’ (Con- 
stable, 1934) asks: ‘‘ What is a Rife?’ The 
name is found in the Selsey district of West 
Sussex compounded as in Ryebank Rife, 
Aldingbourne Rife, Pagham Rife and Bre- 
mere Rife, and, as Mr. Turle says, there are 








‘‘ no doubt many smaller ones {streams] with 
local names, or just called ‘The Rife,’ ” 
You will not find, according to Mr, Turle, 
‘rife’? for a stream in any other part of 
England. Can anyone explain its origin? 


C. P. Hare. 
ETTERS OF JOSEPH ADDISON. — 


May I appeal to your readers to assist 
me in locating the originals of the letters 
of Joseph Addison? I am preparing a new 
edition of the Correspondence, and desire 
to collate with the manuscripts all the letters 
published in Aikin, Bohn, or Greene, if this 
is now possible. I have recently been per- 
mitted to bring to America the materials 
gathered by the late Professor A. C. Guth- 
kelch, among which are copies of one hun- 
dred letters written to Joshua Dawson of 
Dublin, and a number written to Lord Sun- 
derland. The originals of these were de 
stroyed by the burning of the Four Courts 
Building in Dublin in 1922, so that the 
copies made for Professor Guthkelch must 
serve as ‘‘ originals’’ in all future editions 
of the Works of Addison. I am very anxious 
to learn whether there are other letters from 
Addison to Dawson extant, or whether the 
letters from Dawson to Addison have been 
preserved. 

Watter GRAHAM. 
$24, University Hall, 

Urband, Illinois, U.S.A. 


LD GAMES.—In the Spectator, No. 504, 
Steele writes of ‘‘ the agreeable Pastime 
in the Country-Halls of Cross-Purposes, 
Questions and Commands, and the like.” 
Can any of your readers supply details 
of these old games? 
Murray Mayat. 


ICHARD REDMAN, BISHOP OF 
ELY.—Is anything known of his origin, 

or of his life before he is found as Abbot of 
Shap in Westmorland on 11 Sept., 1458 
(‘ Coll. Anglo-Premonstr.,’ ed. Gasquet, i., 
1904, no. 37)? The editor states that he 
was ‘‘a native of Cumberland,’’ but a few 
lines later mentions as “his birthplace,” 
Levens (ibid., p. xix.), which was a seat of the 
Redman family, but in Westmorland. Of 
what university was he S.T.P., and was he 
‘born in Hertfordshire ’’ (Thomas, ‘ Hist. 
of Dioc. of St. Asaph,’ new ed., i., 1908, 
p. 220)? Archdeacon Thomas (loc. cit.) re- 
fers to ‘Symond’s Diary,’ P. 164, for the 
bishop’s arms carved upon the organ-loft at 
St. Asaph: ‘Quarterly, Mortimer and 
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Ulster; Gules, three cushions, or.’’ 
H. I. A. 


pRuaks OF ST. MARY OF ARENO. — 
Is this (Gasquet, ‘ Engl. Mon. Life,’ 
242) or its shortened form, Friars de Areno 
(ibid., 250), correct for these religious, who 
were presumably an Order founded at ‘Mar- 
seilles? They had a house at Westminster 
founded towards the end of the reign of 
Henry III, were suppressed by the Council 
of Lyons in 1274 (Gasquet, op. cit., 242), 
ue, forbidden to admit new members 
(‘V.C.H. Yorks.,’ iii, 206), so that the 
Order came to an end (Oxford Hist. Soc. xx. 
18) in England in the reign of Edward II 
(Gasquet, op. cit., 242-3). The Serviteurs or 
Serfs de la Sainte Vierge, Mére de Jésus- 
Christ (Hélyot, ‘ Dict. des ordres relig.,’ iii., 
1715, p. 545), commonly called Blancs- 
Manteaux (‘ Dict. d’Hist. 


from the well-known Servites (Mas Latrie, 
‘Trésor de chronol.,’ col. 1337) or Servants 
of Mary, who were unknown in pre-Reform- 
ation England (‘ Ency. Brit.,’ 11th ed., xxiv. 
698). They were founded in 1252 (Mas 





et de géogr. | 
ecclés.,’ v., col. 607), are to be distinguished 


Latrie, op. cit., cols. 1337, 1341) or 1257 at | 


Marseilles, in the suburbs of which they 
obtained an old chapel, Notre-Dame 
d’Arennes, where they built a priory (Hélyot, 
loc, cit.). On 26 Sept., 1257, Alexander IV 
ordered the Bishop of Marseilles to give one 


of the approved rules to the prior and friars | 


of St. Mary ‘‘ de Areno,”’ dioc. of Marseilles, 


commonly called Servi S. Mariae matris | 


Christi (Potthast, ‘Reg. Pontif. Roman.’ 
ii, no, 17013) and Bishop Benedict gave 
them the rule of St. Augustine (Hélyot, op. 
cit., ii. 346); Clement LV confirmed this on 
13 May, 1266 (Potthast, op. cit., no. 19630). 


There appears to be a cartulary of their | 


house in Paris (Stein, ‘ Bibliog. gén. des 
cartul. frang.,’ p. 401, item 2930), where 
they settled in 1258 (Hélyot, loc. cit.). After 
the suppression of the Order this house was 
iven by Boniface VIII in 1298 and King 
g's the Fair in 1299 to the Hermits of 
Touge (ibid., vi., 1718, 
the bull of Boniface VIII the Blancs- 
Manteaux are called les Fréres de Notre 


Dame de Mont-Verd (ibid., 347), but what | 


is this last? Where was Arennes (Areno) ? 
H. I. A. 


Lancashire honour 
“gradely man. 
this adjective, doubtless an eulogistic one? 


a man, we honour a 
What is the meaning of 


” 


J. P. Bacon Puittrps. 


‘ PRODDLE.’’—What is the meaning of 


the word ‘‘proddle,”’ used by an 


Etonian’s father about cricket? 


J. P. Bacon PHILiI1Ps. 


UERY FROM JANE AUSTEN. — In 
* Persuasion,’ chapt. xiv., Jane Austen 


makes Mrs. Musgrove bathe at Charmouth 
shortly before Christmas. 
tioned only a few lines earlier, and can 
hardly have been overlooked. What is the 
explanation ? 


The season is men- 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgwater. 
NB OF OUIDA’S HEROBS.—In which 
of Ouida’s novels is to be found a hero 


who, as one of a university eight, exhibited 
such remarkable prowess that, while all the 
crew rowed fast, 
any’’? 
one of the most remarkable literary blunders 
ever perpetrated. 


‘“he rowed faster than 
This curious exhibition, surely, is 


Joun Sayce-Parr. 


ROBERTSON, TIVERTON.—Wanted, 
information of a J. Robertson, portrait- 


| painter in oils, at Tiverton, Devon, c. 1837. 


T. M. CUTHBERTSON. 


| FUNERAL OF BISHOP WREN, 1667: 


| 





illiam, who were then living at Mont- | 
p. 150, iii. 346); in | 


DR. BEAUMONT: ‘BOXES OF 


BANQUET.’’—In the description of the fun- 
eral of Matthew Wren, Bishop of Ely, who 
died at Ely House, London, on 24 Apr., 
1667, which is contained in the ‘ Diary of 
Alderman Newton,’ p. 18, Camb. Arch. Soc., 
mention is made of the 
who included Dr. Thomas Wren, Archdeacon 
and Prebend of Ely, 
Matthew Wren, Charles Wren and William 
Wren, sons of the Bishop; Dr. Beaumont, 
Master of St. Peter’s College, Prebend of 
Ely, son-in-law; and Mr. 
Mr. Robert Wright, also sons-in-law. 


“ 


close mourners,”’ 


the chief mourner; 


John Ball and 


Who was Dr. Beaumont, and in what 


sense was he the Bishop’s son-in-law? 


The pedigree of the Wren family in Sur- 


tees’s ‘History of Byers Green, Newfield, 


| and Binchester’ (1922) gives no such person, 
| although John Ball and Robert Wright are 


e (JRADELY.”"—Alderman Curwen, at the | 
recent luncheon given in honour of 
Derby, said inter alia, ‘‘ When we in 


| mentioned. The following daughters of the 
Bishop are 
| Susan, wife o 


= : Frances; Elizabeth; 
Robert Wright; Mary; and 


‘Anne, wife of John Ball. Presumably Dr. 
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Beaumont was husband of one of the daugh- | clined, it is said, the demand for the par- 
ters whose husbands are not mentioned. Of | rots decreased and references to them in 
which one? literature become rare. What can be said 
The funeral account goes on to say that | Of the popularity, or rarity, of the parrot 
‘At the head of the regents marched the | as a pet during the Middle Ages? 
register, carrying a beadle’s staff,’’ and that | REL 
“ Boxes of Banquet to the number of 500, oa 
at 5s. each, were given to the doctors.”’ [THE ENGLISH CATHEDRAL AT 
What were ‘ Boxes of Banquet’’? Were JERUSALEM.—Who was the architect 
they sweetmeats, ‘and, if so, of what did they of this? I have read somewhere that it is 
consist ? built like ‘‘ Magdalen ’’—which I suppose 
H. Askew. means Magdalen College Chapel at Oxford. 


LACE-NAME: BUTCHER RACE. — E. EY. 
Between Ferryhill on the Great North fITZROY BAROMETERS. — Can any 

Road and Sunderland Bridge, travelling | |. reader _furnish information about 
northward, is a hamlet, consisting of a few Admiral Fitzroy barometers? Are they 
cottages and a wayside inn called the Coach considered as ‘‘ antiques’’ in the sense of 
and Horses, which boasts of the name being rare? 
Butcher Race. The inn stands yee corner | H. D. D. 
of a road leading from the main highway to | . ‘ 
the old-world village of Hett. Locally there | Fennec ‘Garde oe has 
is a tradition which ascribes the name | foyty- Particul an existence of 
Butcher Race to a skirmish in 1346 between | 4), fe A tam articulars of its history 
the English forces and a foraging party of | : > a 
the enemy under Sir William Douglas. The - ABDAGE 
Scottish baler was put to flight and lost five | PIECE FOR RECITATION WANTED.—Some 


hundred of his best men, the flight and pur- | time in the ’seventies Wilkie Collins wrote 

: ; ro vg : an amusin iece for J. M. Bellow, rel]. 
suit being the race. This account seems | known Gepailanies at that ems as It ye 
doubtful. Can the name be attributed to | entitled ‘Pray employ Major Namby.’ Where 
any other incident? Does it occur elsewhere? | is this to be found? 





Henry Peet, F s.a, 
& H. Asxev. | The Atheneum, Liverpool. wit 
SE OF FIRE IN AGRICULTURE. --| (pap wRITERS ON HORACE.—Will some 


_I should be glad to know of any paper one kindly give the reference or authority 
which puts together what is known of the | for Goethe’s censure of Horace’s Odes as being 
use of fire for clearing sites both by the un- of a “fruchtbaren Realitét ohne alle eigent- 


civilised and the civilised agriculturist. An | liche Poesie ’’? 

instance of the kind of thing I am looking | I should also be grateful for retere..ces on 
for is the mention, at p. 62, by C. B. Hum- | Montaigne, ¢o whom at preseat 1 have no acces, 
phreys in his ‘Southern New Hebrides,’ of | ~ _— ° ‘ 
the firing of virgin forest for a new set of 2 ‘ 
gardens, I should be particularly interested EFERENCE WANTED.—Is the following 


: . : E of the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
hiye beamed ". — for this proceed | and by a reputable poet—not Herrick? 


Could anyone give me information about | carat yo! get agate 

uses of fire—in older agriculture—for other | and good-for-nothing but lyrics. 
purposes than clearing of a site, or getting | The quotation may not be verbatim accurate, 
rid of rubbish? Is there any folk-lore con- | but is near enough for identification. 


nected with the subject ? 


‘a. ae bela WANTED Wee is the no ot 
. of ‘ Architectural Notes | on erman 

PARROTS IN THE MIDDLE AGES.—Mr. Churches | with | Remarks | on tie | Origin of 
FE. H. W canny, in his ‘ Commerce | Gothic Architecture.’ ? The book wag published 
between the Roman Empire and India,’ tells | in 1830 at Cambridge (printed by J. Baits 


us, 152 ff, about the ularity of par- | Printer to the University), for J. and J. 4, 
sole, imposted from India, and also from | Deishton, Cambridge. It contains 80 pages, and 
aiiien:: siti the. Meduenn ak the Meaken | has a frontispiece (Laach from the NW) and 
. a. ee ” © pire. | (at the end) three plates of diagrams of vault- 
Remains in the way of gems and mosaics | ing, ground-plans and elevations. 


testify to this. As the Roman Empire de- J. TURNER. 
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Replies. 


—_——<—$—_—_ 


‘“TERENTIUS CHRISTIANUS.’ 
(clxix. 273). 


WE have no need to depend on Schon- 
aeus’s works for information about his 
life. As he was a Dutchman, a native of 
Haarlem, obviously the first thing to do is 
to consult Dutch biographical dictionaries. 
Of these the chief are van de Aa’s and the 
more recent work edited by P. C. Molhuysen 
and colleagues. Van der Aa has a life with 
alist at the end of between twenty and 
thirty authorities, and the third vol- 
ume, edited by Molhuysen and Blok, of the 
later Dictionary, gives a good life with refer- 
ences. There are notices of him, some very 
brief, in Ziedler’s ‘ Universal Lexicon,’ 
Delvenne’s ‘Biographie du Royaume des 
Pays-Bas,’ vol. 11., the ‘ Biographie Uni- 
verselle,’ etc 

Cornelis Schoon or de Schoone, 1541-1611, 





was born, a member of a respectable family, | 


at Gouda, first attended a school in that 
town, and then studied at the University of 
Louvain. He became ludimagister at Haar- 
lem about 1569, and in 1575 was appointed 
gymnasiarch or rector of the great school, 
in succession to Cornelis Jacobs. In 1580 
he was nominated by William of Orange to 
be a member of a commission for regulating 
instruction in Holland and Zeeland. In his 
last years he suffered opposition from the 
clerical party which undermined his health. 
He retired as emeritus in 1610 and was suc- 
cede. gs rector by a former pupil. He was 
the last Catholic rector of the school. He 
died on Nov. 23, 1611, in the seventy-first 
year of his age. He is described as distin- 
guished for his learning and ability as well 
as for his amiable character. Among the 
authorities referred to is a work on Schonaeus 
and some of his friends at Haarlem. I find 
statements, which I have not tested, that the 
first edition of Schonaeus’s Latin poems ap- 
peared at Antwerp in 1570, and that the 
title of ‘Terentius Christianus’ was first 
given to the collection of six of his plays 
published at Antwerp in 1598. There were 
several editions between 1606 and 1691, the 
dates mentioned by Mr. R. B. Herrie. My 
own copy is made up of Part I, Cologne 1614, 
and Parts I] and III, each Cologne, 1618. 
Delvenne mentions among the most esteemed 
issues those of Amsterdam, 1629, and Cologne 
1682. Hyde’s Bodleian Catalogue (1674) has 





one of 1620. The popularity of these plays 
for educational use seems to have lasted over 
a century, for D. G. Morhof in his ‘ Poly- 
histor,’ 4th edition, 1747, p. 1069, while 
allowing Schonaeus some merit disapproves 
of the use of his book as a classic author in 
teaching boys. For a careful bibliography 
of Schonaeus, P. Hofman Peerlkamp, who 
includes him among the three hundred and 
fifty-four writers dealt with in his book on 
the Latin poets of the Netherlands, refers to 
Paquot. Tom. ii. Mem. p. 443. 

‘““Shrivenius’’ on p. 273 ante, line 18, 
should be Shriverius. 

Epwarp Bensty. 


SHAKESPEARE AS PERSONAL NAME 
(clxix. 277).—The name Sakespe is 
wrongly indexed under Shakespeare in the 





Lincolnshire Assize Rolls. It is a common 
surname in Old French and Anglo-Norman, 
and means ‘‘ draw-sword.’’ The Middle Eng- 
| lish equivalent, ‘‘ Drawe-swerde”’ is also 
well attested. The etymology is Old French 
sachier (Anglo-Norman sakier), to pull, 
| draw, and espee, sword. The name persists 
in France as Sacquepé, but in England has 
probably been absorbed by Saxby. Jordan 
Sachespee was living in England in the 
twelfth century (Pipe Rolls). The corres- 
ponding German Zuckschwerdt is an exist- 
| Ing surname. Owing to the similar forma- 
| tion and superficial resemblance the French 
| Sakespe may have been confused with the 
| English Shakespeare, but the names are 
| quite unrelated. No philologist questions 
| the obvious etymology of the most famous of 
| English surnames. Cf. the German Schiit- 


tespeer. 
BE. W. 


| PASUREMENT OF THOUGHT (clxix. 
153, 248).—Another instance of the 
rapidity of thought is to be found in dream- 
experience. A good illustration is fo be 
found in the life of Sir William Willcocks, 
the famous engineer. 
““T had often read that dreams lasted but 
a few seconds, and on one occasion had it 
verified. Sleeping under the open sky, and 
waking up at night I saw Vega touching the 
sharp point of a projecting rock on the hill 
at whose base the camp lay. I was on a boat. 
Knowing the hour of the night by the star’s 
| position, I saw I had a couple of hours left 
| before my waking time, so turned round and 
fell asleep immediately. I had a dream 
which covered weeks, and waking up thought 
I had overslept myself, until I looked up and 
found the position of Vega unchanged by a 
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hair’s breadth.’’ (Sir W. Willcocks, ‘ Sixty 
Years in the Hast,’ 1935, p. 131). 


LAWRENCE PHILLIPS. 
Walton Rectory, Bridgewater. 


CUPUNCTURE (clxix, 206, 283).—Acu- 

puncture is an ancient method of treatment 
originating from China and practised there 
from time immemorial. The Chinese claim 
that it was invented by Huang Ti (about 
2600 p.c.). In the Sung Dynasty (about 
A.D. 960) the first monograph on the subject 
was published, and it was recognised as one 
of the three branches of surgical practice 
(acupuncture; the moxa, a dried herb burnt 


on the skin as a counter-irritant; and mas- | 


sage). 

In a.p, 1027 the Emperor had two copper 
models made of the human body to illustrate 
the appropriate points for puncture. There 
are 365 such points, each having a supposed 
relationship with the internal organs. The 
anatomical theories on which this practice is 
based are exceedingly elaborate. The reader 
is referred to Dr. Morse’s excellent little 
book on ‘ Chinese Medicine,’ or to the much 
larger ‘ History of Chinese Medicine,’ by 
Doctors K. C. Wong and L. T. Wu. 

The operation is performed with needles of 
varying size and length (3-24 cms.); they 
are made of steel, copper or silver. They 
may be used hot or cold, and are inserted 
more or less deeply according to the case. 
No drug or other substance is used in the 
operation, though it is often combined with 
a moxa over the site of the puncture. 
Acupuncture is still widely practised and is 
considered a universal panacea by the old 
school of Chinese doctors. It is used in 
cholera, rheumatism, coughs, sprains, swol- 
len joints, and for deeprseated pains of all 
kinds. 

The idea is that there are in the body 
twelve channels traversing all the tissues and 
containing the vital essences of the male and 
female principles. If these become unbal- 
anced, there is disharmony and disease. The 
acupuncture allows these overbalanced 
essences to escape, relieves stagnation, and 
restores once more the free flow and balance 
of the vital principles. 

The practice was carried from China to 
Japan and later introduced into Europe in 
the seventeenth century by the Dutch. 

The writer has seen the operation as per- 
formed by Chinese doctors of the old type— 


men entirely ignorant of the principles of | 
surgical asepsis and of anatomy as we under- | 


stand it—with most disastrous results, such 





as ultimate loss of a limb, or of sight, and 
even of life itself, 


H. M. Cuurcuut, 
Stoke Newington. 


PEPYS AND THE HUGUENOTS (clxix, 

271; s.v. * Memorabilia ’).—In a notice 
at the reference of a paper on Pepys’s links 
with the Huguenots, by Mr. W. H. May. 
CHEE, there are two statements that cannot 
be left unanswered : 

(1) If I understand correctly, the sugges. 
| tion is made that Samuel’s father was a 
| foreigner and not connected with the Cotten- 
| ham branch of the family. But the pedi- 
| gree of the Pepys family has been very care. 
fully pieced together from Visitations and 
numerous wills, and is now in such a state 
that one can say with complete confidence 
that Samuel’s ancestry has been traced back 
to his great-great-great-grandfather, William 
Pepis of Cottenham. It is quite incorrect 
to say that there is no reference to the Cot- 
tenham branch. The well-known remark 
about the Abbott of Crowland in the Diary 
of June 12, 1667, is one, and Samuel’s visit 
to his great-uncle Talbot is another. If 
more is wanted, it can be found in Guillim’s 
‘Display of Heraldry’ (1679 edition) and 
on p. 65 of Wheatley’s ‘ Pepysiana,’ where 
Pepys’s arms are given and beneath them the 
words: ‘‘ Samuel Pepys . . . Descended of 
ye antient family of Pepys of Cottenham of 
Cambridgeshire.’’ 

(2) Mary Pepys’s husband was most satis- 
factorily identified as long ago as 1927. See 
Whitear’s ‘ More Pepysiana,’ p. 43. 

The fact that Hewer’s name was often 
spelt Ewer or Eure suggests that it may have 
been pronounced in the French manner. 

I have a monograph entitled ‘ Eight Gen- 
erations of the Pepys Family, 1500-1800, 
ready for the press, and should be most grate- 
fal for a note of any discoveries your readers 
may have made. I should particularly like 
to know who the John Pepys was who mar- 
ried Mary Dennis at Impington on Nov. 11, 
1581. 





EpWIn CHAPPELL. 


THE SKILLET (clxvi. 277, 318, 339, 356, 
391).—Mr. John Fuller, the gun founder 
at Heathfield, wrote, under the date of 1737: 


I made a great many skillets, from a gallon 
to a pint, and mortars and bowles; these are 
moulded by the piece at 10s. per dozen. 

They are sold by retail, the pint skillet at 2s., 
the 2 pint at 2s. 6d., the three pint at 2s. 9d., 
and the 3 quart at 3s. : 

I sold them to Moier the Brazier at 2s. 4 


‘piece one with another; it is too cheap, and 
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little to be got by them, they are so heavy, the 
gallon skillett weighing 13 lbs. 

You have but ten pounds for your metal, loam 
and fuel for annealing, without the charge for 
moulding. 


Sussex Archaeological Collections, vol. 
Ixvii., p. 31. 

A. H. ‘W. Fynmonre. 
Littlehampton. 


Joan BELLI (clxix. 153).—See 11 S. v. 99 
for a statement that John Belli, Esq., of 
Southampton, died in 1805. For a previous 
enquiry about this family under the heading 
‘Lady Carrington’s Portrait by Lawrence,’ 
to which I cannot trace any reply, see 9 S 
ix, 147. 
A. H. W. Fynmore. 


pNGLISH HARCOURT ALLIANCES 
(clxix. 258, 302).—The following points 
should perhaps be noted : 

Craddock. The date 1575 is the date of 
the bride’s baptism : 

1575. Bapt. October 28th. Dorothe d. of 
Robarte Harcourte Gentm. and Margaret h.w. 


The date of the marriage was 1597: 





Son’ (ch. xiii. 186) says, ‘‘ I met him com- 
ing in from his route looking glum; so I 
handed him fifty dollars as a sweetener.”’ 
Prerer GRIFFITHS. 
Marston Green, Birmingham. 


St EDMUND’S TREE (clxix. 263, 
299).—I cannot answer O. L.’s enquiry 
as to authentication, but I have seen the por- 
tion of the oak-tree with the arrow-head 
embedded in it at Hengrave Hall, Suffolk, 
the residence of Sir John Wood, Bart., who 
has acquired it. I am afraid that I am a 
doubting Thomas, for I cannot imagine how 
any arrow-head, unless propelled by the 
explosive force of a modern rifle, could ever 
have penetrated into the heart of an oak- 
tree. 
Ernest A. KENT, F.S.A. 
The supposed scene of St. Edmund’s death 
is marked by a stone cross in a field close by 
the bridge at Hoxne which bears the inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘ St. Edmund, King and Martyr, 
No® 20th a.p. 870. Oak tree fell August, 
1848, by its own weight ’’—giving 1848 as the 


| date when the tree fell and not 1849 as stated 


1597. Jan. 16th. Marriage. Thomas Crad- | 
— (Merchante) and Dorothe Harcourte. 
ent. 


Bailiff of Stafford and Elizabeth. He was 
bapt. at St. Mary’s, Stafford, Oct. 15, 1567, 
and was buried there Aug. 25, 1618. 

Underwood of Sutton Coldfield: 
Usherwood. 


recte 


E. G. Harcourt. 


“TANGNAPPE”: U.S. WORD (clxix. | 


” 


278).—The word ‘‘ langnappe ’’ used in 


the poem referred to is one which is spelt | 


either ‘‘ langnappe,” or ‘‘lagniappe,’’ and 
is pronounced ldn-yiép. It is a Creole word 
from the French la plus the Spanish napa, 
yapa, in the same sense. 

n Louisiana, it represents, or represented, 
a trifling present given to customers by mer- 
chants, marketmen, or tradesmen; a gratu- 
ity, or a trifle added to what is bought. 

The word is used in the same manner as 
the word pilon (which is derived from the 
Spanish pilén, meaning sugar-loaf), current 
in the South-Western States of America, 


which means a gratuity given by tradesmen | 


to customers settling their accounts. 
The word ‘‘ sweetener ”’ 


by Murray, as something that produces (or 


restores) pleasant feeling. G. H. Lorimer, | 


in ‘ Letters of a Self-Made Merchant to his 


' in the English | 
Language is akin to this when used, as given | 


by O. L. A correspondent of the Bury Post 
(Oct. 11, 1848) wrote: 


I examined the trunk carefully and found 


itis te eee of Batten Condit | the point of an arrow partly corroded, project- 


ing from the inside of the hollow part of the 
trunk, about 44 or 5 feet from the ground, 
which part had warted nearly two feet quite 
through the inside of the tree, and was per- 
fectly decayed about the arrow, and was covered 
a little more than a foot thick with sound wood, 
the annual ring or layer showing the growth of 
more than 1,000 years, as near as can be made 
out.—Suffolk (Little Guide) by William A. 
Dutt, 1905). 
H. Askew. 
Spennymocr. 


ADIES WBARING MALE COSTUME 
IN FRANCH (clxix. 281; s.v. ‘ Jane 
Dieulafoy’). — Mme Dieulafoy and Rosa 
Bonheur seem not to have been the only 
ladies permitted in their time to wear male 
costume in France. I quote the following 
from Lida Rose McCabe’s recollections of 
Elizabeth Gardner Bouguereau. The great 
drawing school of Paris in the ’sixties and 
for long after was the Government Gobelin 
Tapestry Factory. 


“When I discovered that no woman 
| had crossed its threshold as a_ student 
nor had one applied for admission,” 
recalled Madame Bouguereau, “I resolved 


to imitate Rosa Bonheur in her pursuit 
|of horse fairs and cattle markets. My 
hair was short. A fever had bobbed it before 
| I quit Boston. I applied to the Paris Police 
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Department for permission to wear boy cos- 
tume. It was pene to granted. I donmed the 
masquerade and undaunted knocked at the his- 
toric door and was admitted to the Gobelin 


School. Not a professor objected. Au 
contraire” she chuckled, “They were im- 
mensely interested. I never suffered the 


slightest annoyance. The students were most 
courteous. My costume was never unpleasantly 
remarked in the streets of Paris. When | 
reached my pension I always changed it. This 
subterfuge enabled me to study from life side 
by side with strong draftsmen and to it I owe 
whatever virility my drawing may have.” 
(The Catholic World, Vol. cxxviii, No. 765, New 
York, December, 1928, p. 321). 


Otto F. BasBier. 


NAMES FOR THE MILKY WAY (clxvi. 

352, 393, 407, 445; clxvii. passim; 
clxviii. 83, 341).—In Serbia the Milky Way 
is called Kumovska Slama (Godfather’s 
Straw). See Vuk Stefanovitch-Karadchitch’s 
* Lexicon serbico-latinum,’ Vindobonae, 1852, 
p. 314, where we read: Serbian people tell 
that a godfather stole an armful of straw 
in the house of his godson’s father. As he 
carried it away, straw fell on his way, and 
God let it remain there as an eternal mem- 
orial of this evil deed. 

Orro F. Basier. 


“DOVE NOT FROM POLE TO POLE” | 
(cli. 406, 467).—A curious version of | 

this saying I find in a German manuscript | 
of modern rhymes and aphorisms which is | 
now in my possession. There it is given in 
this form: 

Was treibt dich die Sehnsucht von Pol zu Pol? 

Hier ein Glas Bier—und dir ist wohl! 

It is remarkable that beer is mentioned 
just as in Jonathan Swift’s witty improvisa- 
tion. 





Ortro F. Banter. 


({OLO AND GHNOVEVA (clxix. 173). — 

Johann Friedrich Miller (called also 
Maler Miller, 1749-1825) wrote a play, 
“Golo und Genovefa’ (Mahler Millers 
Werke, iii., Heidelberg, 1811), and Ludwig 
Tieck (1773-1853) a tragedy, ‘ Leben und Tod 
der Genoveva.’ These two dramatizations of 
the old story may have inspired some popu- 
lar marionette-play, as perhaps the ‘ Geno- 
veva,’ published in vol. iv. of Carl Engel’s 





‘Deutsche Puppenkomédien,’ Oldenburg, 
1874-1892. 

Orro F. Basuer. 
UBRIES FROM SCOTT’S ‘ WOOD- 


STOCK ’ (clxix. 243, 281). — 2. This, 
doubtless, refers to the making of pomander ' 


1 


balls by sticking cloves, as closely as 
sible, in the skin of an orange. . rt 


Epcar Syers, 


ANGLO-SAXON NAMB ACHA (elxix, 

277).—This name does not appear in the 
printed early records of Lincolnshire; nor 
in the indices of the two volumes of Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ Latin edition. The 
masculine of it may have been, Achi fi], 
Siward; Acke, Ace, 1086; Achard, 1202. As 
regards its occurrence in place-names, it may 
be involved in the following recorded in 
Domesday Book for Lincs.: Acley, Akeley, 
Aycle = Eagle in Graffoe Wap.; Achesbi = 
Ashby; Acheseia = Haxey, Isle of Axholme; 
or, as the aspirate is negligible, in Hache = 
Hough-on-the-Hill; Hacham Hougham; 
But there was also the man’s name, Hacun, 
Acum = Hacon, as in Hacunesbi, Haconesbi, 
now Haconby; and a man’s name more usu- 
ally became attached to a place than did a 
woman’s. 


ALFRED WELBY. 


There is a hamlet in Staunton in South 
Worcestershire called ‘‘ Achason,’’ where 
tradition says there stood a Saxon cross, and 
this is near the Saxon church. 

J. G. 


OOT-TREES (clxix. 278).—The earliest 
reference given in the Oxford Dictionary 
is in the form of ‘“‘ boytte-treys”’ from a 
Knaresborough Will, 1541 (Surtees Society). 
No attempt is made to find any other etymo- 
logy of the ‘‘ tree’’ portion of the word—it 
is assumed, originally, to be ‘‘ tree’’ in the 
ordinary meaning. There is a_ reference 
from ‘‘ trey’ as an obsolete Scotch form of 
“ee tree.”’ 
A. J. H. 
Wigan. 


The ‘N.E.D.’ gives the following defini- 
tion and dates of usage of the expression: 

1766. Crocker, Dictionary of Arts. Boot-Tree 
or Boot-Last, is a wooden cylinder slit into two 
parts, between which, when it is put into the 


boot, they drive a wedge. 
1855. Thackeray’s , ae xi. “ Pretty 


boots, trimly stretched on boot-trees.” 
Peter GRIFFITHS. 
RE? FRIARS (clxix. 152, 227, 247, 283).— 
The Rev. EB. J. G. Forse says that he 
cannot find it stated anywhere that the Red 
Friars were Trinitarians. As the cross they 
wore was partly red, it is not improbable 


| that they received that name, though they 


were not called so invariably as the appella- 
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tion of Crutched Friars and Friars of the John Airey, presumably of Newcastle, pur- 
Ass was sometimes given to them. It is | chased in 1747 Helme Park, near Towlaw, 
stated in Chambers’s Encyclopaedia that the | Co. Durham. 

Red Friars were Trinitarians (see Trini- George Airey, a Newcastle mercer, married 
tarian) and the same statement is made in | Ann, second daughter of Ambrose Barnes, a 
the eleventh edition of the ‘ Encyclopaedia | Puritan alderman of that city. Two chil- 


Britannica ’ (see Friars). dren of this marriage, Joseph Airey and 
Pe & em Airey, became leading citizens of 

. ewcastle. 
AlREY FAMILY (clxix. 226, 286). — Joseph married his cousin, Ruth Hutch- 
Amongst my Northumberland and Dur-| inson, but left no issue. Thomas was 


ham Family Records (over 200,000 index | q coalfitter to Lord Ravensworth. He died 
cards) I have the following entries for the | Feb, 1, 1771. His son, Joseph Airey, was 
early nineteenth century ( 801-1850) : a banker. Henry, another son, followed his 

Durham. — George Airey — a clock and | father’s occupation. A third son, Jonathan, 
watchmaker in High Street, Bishop Wear- | was also a coal-fitter. He was the father and 
mouth; living in July, 1828. grandfather respectively of the two Generals 

John Airey—a boot and shoemaker at | already mentioned. The grandson, Richard 
Birtley Lane, Birtley, Chester-le-Street, in Airey, was raised to the peerage as Baron 
1827. ‘ ; : Airey. He died Sept. 14, 1881, when the 

John Airey—a cooper in Spring Lane, peerage lapsed. 

South Shields, in 1827. ¢ In 1678 a John Airey was a prominent 

Smith Airey—a clock and watchmaker in | member of the Society of Friends in Emble- 
High Street, Bishop Wearmouth, in 1827. ton. 

orthumberland.—Robert Airey, gentle- Thomas Airey of North Shields married 
man, resident at 19, Northumberland Street, | at Wallsend, 11 June, 1700, Dorothy, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, in July, 1828. | youngest daughter of Sir Ralph Delaval of 

William Airey of Alnwick, living in 1801. | Seaton Delaval. 

The Rev. William Airey, Incumbent of | According to the Tynemouth Registers, 
Hexham, Northumberland, from 13 Dec., | another Thomas Airey married Mrs. Dorothy 
1826, to 1845. : ; Sisterson, 10 Feb., 1686/7. 

I have also an incomplete pedigree of the John Airey owned seven salt pans in 
Airey family, of Newcastle-on-Tyne, for two | North Shields in 1707. 
centuries earlier. Thomas Toll of North Shields, draper and 
mercer, married Ursula Airey. 
| Near Felton Bridge there is an old house 

Further particulars of the Airey family are | with the following inscription on a panel over 
appended : the door: 

John Airey was an under-sheriff for the Anno. Dni 1617 Pro. 24 | verse 3 | through 
County of Northumberland in 1719. : wisd | ome. is. an hou | se. builded. an j d. with 

Joseph Airey was the owner of land in| under | stan ding | it is. established. | 
Killingworth township about 1749. This house formerly belonged to Thomas 

Thomas Airey of Newcastle had a daughter Airey of North Shields, and was sold by his 
Margaret, who married, 17 May, 1758, | son John, of Newcastle, in 1713, to Joseph 
Francis Hurry, a ship-builder, of Howdon, | Ledgard of Alnwick. 
near Wallsend. 

In 1678 Robert Roddam, John Airey and 
Peregrine Tyzack entered into an agreement 
to work clay for glass-making in Bitchfield, | ‘ MY MOTHER,’ BY ANN TAYLOR 
in the parish of Stamfordham. | (clxix. 119).—In The Times for Oct. 14 

William Airey was appointed curate of | there appears an article on ‘ Ann Taylor and 
Hexham, 13 Dec., 1826. e matriculated at | Her Critic,’ which contains the last stanza 
Queen’s College, Oxford, 10 Oct., 1818, aged | of the original poem. It reads as follows: 
eighteen; B.A. 1822; M.A. ; 1826. Vicar of | For God who lives above the skies, 

Bramley, Hants, 1845 until his death, 16| Would look with vengeance in His eyes, 





J. W. Fawcett. 


Satley, Co. Durham. 


H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


Mar., 1869 (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses’).| If I should ever dare despise 
John Airey of Newcastle was mentioned | My Mother. 
in the will of William Cotesworth, of Gates- | Perer GRIFritus. 
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The Library. 


By D. A. Win- 
University Press. 





Unreformed Cambridge. 
stanley. (Cambridge 
16s. net). 


WE have all been informed that Cambridge 

in the eighteenth century was badly, 
almost ludicrously, in need of reform. Here 
we are given the detail of its imperfections, 
especially in regard to constitution, be- 
stowal of degrees, appointment of professors 
and the working of the colleges. A final 
chapter deals with attempts to get improve- 
ment. Every chapter abounds in curious 
particulars besides the interest of the main 
subject-matter. The rules and regulations of 
the University, both by origin and by the 
accretions and omissions of custom, formed 
something of a patchwork. Like the rest of 
the eighteenth-century world — and yer 
intensively so— Cambridge offered good 
ground for the development of a rough, 
hardy, eccentric egoism. Its life was in- 
formed—as we see it in Mr. Winstanley’s 
spirited pages—not so much by public 
opinion as by the shifting clusters and efforts 
of struggling individual opinions and de- 
mands. The existence of a steady public 





standard as to what is seemly in the conduct | 
of University officials, and a general sense | 
of the value of knowledge seem to be the | 


two most truly fundamental 
difference in reformed Cambridge. 
that the unreformed generations lacked any- 
thing in loyalty to the University as they 
understood loyalty. 

Much of what appears to us anomalous 
arose from a hampering relation to the 
Crown, and legal incapacity to alter anti- 
quated statutes. 
the Vice-Chancellor being always nominated 
from among the Heads of Houses—had their 
justification in reasonable convenience. 
Again, in judging of practices like those of 
the acts and opponencies which formed the 
exercises in degree courses, allowance has to 
be made for the contemporary University 
ideal. The 
eighteenth-century mind appreciated 
sense in these survivals of mediaeval method. 
What use a man could make of his know- 
ledge was as important as, perhaps more 
important than, the amount of the know- 
ledze itself. Mr. Winstanley duly sets out 


the easy opportunities for evasion, and the 
sadly frequent advantage taken of them in 
ways. 


various But he records also the 


ints of the | 
Not | 


Some customs—like that of | 


sturdy ‘individualism of the | 
the | 








favourable view of these exercises held by 
serious judges, and, indeed, abstract 
academic argument in their support would 
not be hard to find. The conferring of de. 
grees in obedience to letters mandatory 
issued by the Crown gave occasion to one of 
the few instances of sound action—in the end 
and on the whole successful—on the part of 
the University within this period. 

The professorships and professors naturall 
furnish a great amount of personal detail. 
The bad reputation of the professors in gen- 
eral is shown tobe only too well deserved, Yet 
if we have to make acquaintance with such 
men as Laurence Brockett and Richard Brad. 
ley we also find Dr. Henry James astonishing 
the world by his competent fluency in dis- 
putations. Dr. John Haviland, lecturing 
as a professor should and reorganizing the 
medical school; and Roger Cotes, the first 
Plumian Professor, justifying alike by con- 
scientiousness and achievement the expecta- 
tions of his friends, so that his early death 
was still a century after spoken of ‘“ with 
the kind of regret excited by a calamity of 
recent occurrence.’’ The outcome of Mr. 
Winstanley’s survey is rather to attenuate 
general blame. Moreover, the most zealous 
of the professors had to encounter a real 
difficulty in the competing work of the 
tutors, who, magnifying their office, as was 
natural, were wont to suggest to under- 
graduates that attendance at lectures was 
most unnecessary. 

As with the professors, so with the col- 
leges. In the eighteenth century they had 
lamentably declined from their original fine 
traditions, and yet they too seem to have been 
represented as more generally corrupt than 
in fact they were. Through most of the 
period the rivalry between St. John’s and 
Trinity is an outstanding fact. The two at 
first sight overshadow the rest of the col- 
leges; but a closer view shows the lesser 
houses rising from time to time into promin- 
ence, largely through the excellence of this 
or that noteworthy tutor. A good tutor musi 
certainly have been sought for with the most 
anxious care by many an uneasy parent, for 
the common impression that undergraduate 
life was then idle and dissolute to a lament- 
able degree is shown by Mr. Winstanley’s 
new study of it not to need much modifica- 
tion. Perhaps the least pleasing or edifying 
side of Cambridge life is to be seen in the 
election to fellowships at the colleges, and 
in the readiness to hold a fellowship when 
disqualified by income from doing so. Even 
Charles Simeon found no difficulty to con- 
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! 
science in this latter proceeding. The stan- 
dard which permitted pluralities in the | 
church and sinecures in so many directions 
no doubt accounts for this; possibly our great- | 
great-grandchildren will be surprised at | 
sundry customs of the present time which 
are not frowned upon by ordinary respectabil- 
ity. 

The attempts at reform make a chapter 
of uncommon interest. They did not suc- 
ceed, and the reason for that lies, as we are 
led to see, principally in the jealousy for 
their independence displayed by the colleges. 
The greatest name here is that of John Jebb, 
but there were several others besides who, 
like him, endured endless wear and tear in 
the endeavour to persuade a stifi-necked 
ancient institution that its methods were 
antiquated. 

The student of the eighteenth century is 
everywhere beset by the temptation to over- 
praise or to under-rate; Mr. Winstanley, 
conspicuously and judicially fair, keeps the 
balance between the two. His pen has lost 
nothing of the elegance and vivacity which 
made his earlier book on eighteenth-century 
Cambridge such uncommonly good reading. 


Literature and history bulk largely in the 
October Quarterly Review. Dr. Coulton’s 
‘Faith of Sir Thomas More’ interprets the 
subject largely by reference to the history of 
ideas before More’s time and also by illus- 
tration from the widely current modern con- 
ceptions of the totalitarian state. Mr. 
Roger B. Lloyd paints for us a very attrac- 
tive picture of the ‘ English Scene under 
Henry Il ’—England regaining her natural 
kindliness and cheerfulness after the deadly 
turmoil of the reign of Stephen. Dr. Boas 
has made a close and very sympathetic study 
of Browning’s ‘ Paracelsus’; in the course 
of his essay he lets fall sundry obiter dicta 
which the reader may well find worth 
while gathering up, e.g., that ‘ Paracelsus ’ 
should take a leading place in any investi- 
gation of the use of imagery in Victorian 
poetry. Mr. Maurice Downing writes about 
‘The Victorian Book-shelf’ in a review of 
the recent book on the Victorians by Miss 
Amy Cruse. He recalls the readiness of 
Victorian tears; how the most unlikely men 
would weep “‘ pints of tears’’: Francis Jef- 
fery over the death of Paul Dombey ; Daniel 
O'Connell over Little Nell; George Du 
Maurier while making the drawings for 
‘Misunderstood.’ Though this may seem a 
trivial matter, we fancy that somewhere 


hear it lies hidden the secret of the difference 


between us and the Victorians in regard to 


literary judgment. ‘The Suppression of 
Slavery in Abyssinia,’ by Mr Ignatius 
Phayre, gives a character sketch not only 


of Hailé Selassié, but also of Mussolini — 
embodied in a vivid summary of recent Abys- 
sinian history. A character sketch of yet 
another ruler wielding like power at a dif- 
ferent human level is Mr. C. F. Meade’s 
‘Tshaka the Zulu.’ In ‘ Drunkenness and 
Environment,’ by Mr. J. L. Carlin, will be 
found some striking evidence of the effect 
of wireless in the prevention of drinking. 
1924, the date when it is said the tendency 
towards sobriety began to be statistically 
evident, was also the date when the B.B.C. 
attained a million listeners. We must men- 
tion that Mr. Douglas Gordon has here one 
of his nature pieces: ‘The Balance of 
Nature.’ In ‘ Justices of the Peace: Aboli- 
tion or Reform?’ Mr, Claud Mullins argues 
for the latter, putting forward ten sugges- 
tions for discussion. Miss Alice Woods sets 
out ‘ The Theory of Co-education’ and Sir 
Andrew Macphail, in ‘ Origins’ reviews Dr. 
Partington’s recent book, ‘Origins and 
Developments of Applied Chemistry —which 
is “‘a wide and particular survey of the 
origin and increasing use of material things 
in all the ancient civilisations.”’ 


We have received the first number of 
Messrs. Longmans, Green and Co.’s new peri- 
odical, Longmans’ Log—‘‘ not a magazine,” 
to quote the Foreword, “‘ it is an advertising 
medium,’’ that is to say, the sort of running 
comment on the general books published by 
the firm which the book-lover has already 
learned to encounter with pleasure, for, if 
well done, these productions are both useful 
and entertaining. This one has engaged 
very lively pens and will assuredly create 
in many readers the wish to become 
acquainted with the works it discusses. 


BooKsELLERS’ CATALOGUES. 

THE principal item under ‘ Autograph 
Letters and other Manuscripts’ in Catalogue 
No. 150 of Messrs. BerNarD QUARITCH, is 
two original documents, the one of 1668—‘A 
Calendar of the Prisoners in the County 
Gayle ’—the other of 1672—‘ A Callender of 
the names of the Prisoners now in the 
County Goale of Bedford ’"—in both of which 
the name of John Bunyan appears. Here 
we get something to clear up the disputed 
question of the place of Bunyan’s imprison- 
ment. The price asked for these documents, 
which are preserved in a blue morocco case, 
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is £450. Under ‘ Americana’ a good item 
is a XVIlII-century folio manuscript of 
Las Casas’ ‘Historia General de las Indias’— 
a history which Las: Casas was prevented 
from publishing (£90). Here are many of 
the facsimiles of manuscripts brought out by 
the Roxburghe Club—we may mention the 
Bestiary edited by Dr. M. R. James (1928: 
£35). Under ‘ Botany’ we noticed, offered 
separately, five original water-colour draw- 
ings for plates in Bateman’s ‘ Orchidaceae of 
Mexico and Guatemala,’ and a copy (less 
than twenty, it is said, were executed) of 
Jacquin’s ‘ Selectarum Stirpium American- 
arum Historia ’ (c. 1780:%€375). A complete 
set of the ‘Rerum Britannicarum Medii 
Zvi Scriptores’ brought out by the Trea- 
sury under the direction of the Master of 
the Rolls (253 volumes: 1858-1911) is offered 
for £350. Of XV-century Early Printed 


Books, besides several good Aldines, there is | 


a first edition of Suidas’s ‘Lexicon Graecum’ 
printed at Milan in 1499 (£25). 


Maricurtensis De Magnete’ 
Augsburg in 1558 (£150). 


From the English 
Literature section we 


Inglesant’ (1880: £12 12s.) and the first 


issue of the first edition of ‘ Christmas Eve | 
‘ European | 


and Easter Day’ (1850: £4). 
History ’ is a section with much good read- 
ing in it: thus, a collection of about 100 docu- 
ments written by or prepared for Macartney 
(1764-7: £35); a collection of Gazetas de 
Madrid running, with some gaps, from 1728 
to 1808 (£50); 16 volumes of ‘ Gallia Chris- 
tiana * (1715-1865: £70). 
teresting section, perhaps, is 
‘ Music,’ in which the MSS. include a Chan- 
sonnier or collection of mediaeval chansons 
with their music—the Laborde chansonnier— 
Burgundian work 


Under ‘Books printed before 1800’ 


tion (1597-1600: £600); Henry and William 
Lawes’s ‘ Choice Psalmes’ (1648: £42); and 
T. Morley’s ‘ First Booke of Consort Les- 
sons’ (1599: £425). A set of the London 
Gazette, 250 vols. from 1793-1885 is priced 
£250; and one of Hansard (1804-1931), 1,000 
vols., £450. 


Messrs. Myers’ Catalogue No. 309 de- 
scribes between five and six hundred items, 
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may mention the | 
original, privately printed, edition of ‘ John | 


But the most in- | 
that under | 


of about 1470 (£700). | 
we | 
noted Dowland’s First and Second ‘ Booke | 


of Songes or Ayres’ each in the first edi- | charge. 





many of which, by no means extray \ 
priced, will be noticed with interest by ae 
lectors in various subjects. Among older 
books we liked Falconer’s ‘ An Universal 
Dictionary of the Marine’ (1786: £5 5s.); 
Bracton’s ‘ De Legibus et consuetudinibus 
Angliee’ (1569: £7 10s.) and the Baskerville 
‘ Catulli, Tibulli et Propertii Opera’ (1792: 
£7 10s.) and ‘ Orlando Furioso’ (1773: 89 
9s.) with the plates py Bartolozzi and other 
engravers. A curious item from the Lam. 
barde archives is a 4to. volume of manu- 
scripts on paper—excerpts from various 
chronicles made by William Lambarde’s own 
hand, with the date 1568, and all bound 
together (£7 10s.). Two attractive volumes 
of coloured plates are Raye’s ‘ Picturesque 
Tour through the Isle of Wight ” (1825: 25 
5s.) and T. and W. Daniell’s ‘ Pic ue 
Voyage to India by way of China’ (1810: 
£9 10s.). The Garter Plates of six peers 


| created Knights of the Garter in 1812—the 
The XVI. | 
century books include the ‘ Petri Peregrini | 
printed at | 


achievements drawn and painted by the 
Garter principal King-of-Arms, Sir Isaac 
Heard—a fine heraldic manuscript on eight 
leaves of drawing-paper, is offered for £5 
5s.; and an extra-illustrated copy of the 
‘Memorials of Thomas Hood,’ containing 
sixty inserted portraits of contem i 
with views and autograph letters (1860) for 
£6 6s. But no item is more i than 
and 


| the coloured maps of English, Wels 


Scotch Counties by John Blaeu, published 
about 1645 and priced here severally from 
15s. to £2 10s. The Scotch examples are 
said to be a little age-discoloured, but the rest 
are in fine state. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We beg leave to state that we do not under- 
take to return communications which, for any 
reason, we do not print. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
Contributors are requested always to 
give their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 

uested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q. to which the letter refers. 

Tae Manacer will be pleased to fo 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ 
addresses of friends which readers may 
to send to him. 
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